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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

MAY 24, 1881. 

Since the last report, May 25, 1880, the Academy has re- 
ceived notice of the death of thirteen members, as follows : 
six Resident Fellows, George B. Emerson, John C. Gray, 
Charles T. Jackson, Stephen P. Ruggles, L. F. PourtaleSs, and 
Benjamin Peirce ; three Associate Fellows, J. L. Diman, S. 
S. Haldeman, and James C. Watson ; four foreign Honorary 
Members, Thomas Carlyle, Michel Chasles, "W. H. Miller, 
and C. A. F. Peters. 

RESIDENT FELLOWS. 

GEOEGE B. EMERSON. 

George B. Emerson, who died March 4, 1881, was born in Wells, 
Me. (then a part of Massachusetts), Sept. 12, 1797. Dr. Emerson, 
his father, was a physician, with much cultivation outside of his pro- 
fession. At his house the children came in contact with a refined and 
intellectual society. They went to school in the winter, and were en- 
gaged upon their father's farm in the summer, where their powers of 
observation were developed. The subject of this notice was familiar, 
at an early age, with the trees, plants, and shrubs in the vicinity of 
his home, and read with avidity everything upon botany that was 
within his reach. He knew something of Latin and Greek before he 
entered Dummer Academy, at Byfield, where he prepared for college. 
In Harvard College, which he entered in 1813, he was studious to a 
fault, sacrificing his sleep, and finally his health, to his desire for 
improvement. After graduating in 1817, he taught successfully a 
private school in Lancaster, Mass., having had some experience in 
teaching country schools in his college vacations. In 1819 he came 
to Cambridge, and was tutor in mathematics in the College. When tho 
English Classical School was established in Boston, Mr. Emerson was 
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selected as the first principal, and gave complete satisfaction. In 1823 
he organized his private school for ladies, which helped to mould a 
whole generation of the young, and was the great work of his life. 
It was not only what he taught, hut what he was, that lent weight to 
his teaching. He gave up his school when the time came for seeking 
recreation in Europe. He often expressed his regret that he did not 
resume it, on his return. But his high office, as an educator, was not 
confined to his school, or to Boston, but was as broad as New Eng- 
land ; and that office he never resigned. It is idle to speculate as to 
what his career would have been, if his mother's wishes had not pre- 
vailed over a fancy of his boyhood which looked to West Point rather 
than to Harvard. If, however, he had carried out the maturer purpose 
of his heart, which was to enter the Christian ministry, though his suc- 
cess there was assured, he would have left vacant a place not easily 
filled by any other man. 

Next to Mr. Emerson's services in education, — to which his life 
was early consecrated, — his services to natural sciences, especially to 
their popularization, and their proper teaching, are most worthy of 
remembrance in this Academy. At one time the course of his life 
might have wholly turned in this direction, when, as he himself in- 
formed us, the new Fisher Professorship of Natural History and the 
direction of the Botanic Garden, having been declined by Dr. Francis 
Boott, were offered to him. The offer was a tempting one, and very 
congenial to his tastes; but he had successfully entered upon his 
chosen career, had proved his powers in it, and he preferred not to 
break away from it. No doubt he felt that it was too late for him to 
do justice to himself and to the cause of science in this vocation ; for, 
although natural history had not yet asserted itself at Cambridge, and 
hardly elsewhere, he in some degree foresaw its rising importance. 
All natural science was to deal with deeper and larger questions, by 
new methods and exacter researches, and its votaries needed long and 
special training. To the advance that has been made within the last 
forty years and more, his helping hand and his weighty influence have 
largely contributed. He was one of the originators of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, and he was its second President. He 
was, in the time of Edward Everett's governorship, one of the pro- 
jectors of the Geological Survey of the Commonwealth, and he bore 
a leading part in settling its plan and in perfecting its organization. 
Assigning to the late Professor Dewy — then of Williams College — 
the report upon the herbaceous vegetation, he himself drew up the ac- 
count of the Trees and Shrubs of the State in a volume which, next 
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to the remarkable one of Dr. Harris, is counted as among the best fruits 
of that survey. The two classics of New England botany are Dr. 
Bigelow's well-known Flora and Mr. Emerson's treatise on the Trees 
and Shrubs of Massachusetts, — both side-issues from active profes- 
sional life ; both unusually successful in the combination of popular 
with scientific treatment of their subjects, and in the extent of their 
influence in this community, as also in the appreciation accorded to 
them by scientific men. 

In his later years Mr. Emerson re-edited his Report, illustrated it 
fully, and at much personal cost, by excellent plates in chromo-lithog- 
raphy, from designs by Mr. Isaac Sprague (who had furnished the 
few outline plates of the original edition), and published it in two 
large octavo volumes, — volumes which are thought worthy to stand 
by the side of those of Michaux. 

It should here be recorded, moreover, that it was under Mr. Emer- 
son's recommendation and influence that the late Mr. James Arnold 
made the bequest upon which the Arnold Arboretum is founded. 



HON. JOHN CHIPMAN GBAY, LL.D. 

The Hon. John Chipman Gray, LL. D., died in Boston on the 
3d of March, 1881, in his eighty-eighth year, having been born in 
Salem, Mass., Dec. 26, 1793. He was graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, in 1811, in the class with Edward Everett, of whom he 
was the chum at Cambridge, and a life-long friend. He studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar ; but, inheriting an ample for- 
tune from his father, he did not pursue the practice of his profes- 
sion. He was early engaged in public life, and, for a long term oi 
years, did excellent service to the State, as a member of both branches 
of the Legislature, successively, and as a member of the Executive 
Council of the Commonwealth. He was deeply interested in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and was for many years President of the old Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture. Mr. Gray was a 
great reader, and an able and instructive writer, contributing many 
articles to magazines and journals, and leaving a volume of valuable 
essays to bear witness to his literary accomplishments. 



